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The 


I 

Artist 


Take  solitude  then, 

Since  friends  come  and  go 
Leaving  bittersweet  marks 
In  the  dust  of  the  tabletop 
Where  the  glasses  and  bottles 
Have  stood.  And  he  paints, 
Naturally, 

With  an  undiscovered  genius 
Even  though  these  same  friends 
Say  there  will  be  a show 
And  so-and-so  will  come  and  buy. 
But  there  is  no  show 
And  no  buyer. 

And  he  goes  on  painting 
With  his  dead  pipe  ig'nored 
And  no  more  tobacco , of  course, 
Eating  today  and  not  tomorrow. 
And  the  sotig  in  his  fingers 
Glows  on  the  canvas. 


• Nancy  Schmitt 
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In  Search 

of 

A definition 


Joan  Bartholome 


•‘WE  bumped  together  and 
**  David  Nichols  said  ‘Par- 
don me’.  I think  I was  in  love 
with  David  Nichols.”  So  be- 
gan an  unusually  interesting 
conversation  on  the  subject  of 
love  with  my  little  sister  An- 
ne. With  her  blond  hair  bob- 
bing about,  and  her  blue  eyes 
dancing,  Anne  continued,  “But 
then  one  day  he  came  to 
school  with  a horrible  crew- 
cut  and  I’ve  hated  him  ever 
since.  Not  just  because  of  his 
hair.  He  walks  like  this.” 
(Then  she  proceeded  to  hob- 
ble about  the  room  like  an 
elephant  walking  backwards.) 
“Another  thing,”  she  said 
with  aims  akimbo,  “he’s  shy 
and  babyish.  All  the  boys  in 
my  room  are.  That’s  why  I 
don’t  like  any  of  them.” 


Anne  is  the  philosopher  of  our  family.  She  is  forever 
giving  forth  bits  of  knowledge  which  she  has  learned  in 
school,  which  she  has  heard  from  friends  or  which  she  spon- 
taneously creates  in  her  own  imagination  to  suit  the  occasion. 
She  never  feels  that  she  can  talk  quite  loud  or  long  enough, 
with  the  result  that,  when  the  conversation  has  lulled  momen- 
tarily, Anne  is  shouting.  I sometimes  think  that  this  is  the 
reason  for  Anne’s  thinness.  She  is  always  too  busy  talking  to 
eat  and  what  little  she  does  eat  is  immediately  used  up  in 
“talking  energy.” 


Anne  never  sits  down  when  she  is  talking.  She  prances 
about  the  room,  gesturing  wildly,  trying  to  get  everyone’s 
attention  and  usually  succeeding. 
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Whether  or  not  people  understand  her  matters  little  to 
Anne.  Often  her  voice  can  be  heard  above  everyone’s  — 
“LISTEN  TO  ME.”  She  strains  on  her  tiptoes,  tenses  every 
muscle,  clenches  her  fists,  closes  her  eyes,  and  lets  loose  with 
this  “war  cry.”  Anne  says  everything  in  a very  definite  and 
unusual  manner.  In  looking  for  help,  I went  to  her,  knowing 
that  she  would  have  some  novel  ideas  on  love,  as  she  has  on 
every  subject. 

Anne  looked  a bit  puzzled  when  I asked  her  what  she 
thought  love  was.  Then  the  clouds  blew  over  and  she  said, 
“One  thing  I do  know — you  have  to  have  a mouth  to  kiss,  and 
you  hove  to  have  teeth  to  bite  if  you  get  mad.” 

By  this  time  practically  the  whole  family  had  gathered 
for  the  inquisition  and  at  this  remark,  everyone  burst  into 
laughter.  After  the  general  uproar  had  ceased,  Helen,  who  is 
two  years  younger  than  Anne,  shyly  ventured  her  opinion, 
“Eskimos  rub  noses.” 

As  unanswerable  as  this  remark  may  have  seemed,  Anne 
came  back  immediately  with,  “Yes,  but  if  you  don’t  kiss,  mar- 
riage is  no  good.”  I’m  afraid  I don’t  quite  know  what  this 
proved,  but  Anne  looked  as  if  she  thought  it  the  perfect  solu- 
tion. She  has  always  had  the  notion  that  only  by  kissing  does 
one  prove  his  love.  This  idea  was  exemplified  one  evening  when 
my  father  came  home  and  kissed  my  mother.  Anne,  who  had 
just  entered  the  kitchen,  said  in  her  most  poetical  voice, 
“I’ve  seen  them  kiss  a hundred  times  . . . it’s  really  love.” 

Helen,  the  refuter  of  Anne’s  romantic  notions  on  kiss- 
ing, is  the  most  timid  person  in  the  family.  Her  dark  curly 
hair,  sparkling  green  eyes,  and  somewhat  chubby  figure  give 
her  the  look  of  a little  elf,  full  of  secrets,  which  she  sometimes, 
compulsively,  reveals.  Helen,  like  Anne,  is  very  vigorous  and 
energetic,  but  unlike  her,  keeps  her  thoughts  and  bits  of  “ad- 
vice” to  herself.  She  listens  to  people  and  takes  in  what  they 
say,  while  Anne  spends  most  of  her  time  talking.  Helen  makes 
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friends  with  people  immediately,  not  because  of  what  she 
says,  but  because  of  what  her  eyes  and  smile  say. 

Helen  never  gave  her  opinion  again  as  we  continued  our 
discourse  on  love,  but  I’m  sure  or  perhaps  I should  say  Fm 
afraid  she  listened  to  and  absorbed  all  we  said. 

Having  exhausted  the  romantic  notions  of  my  two  young- 
est sisters,  I began  to  cross  examine  Cathy,  the  nine  year  old. 
Cathy,  who  has  long  light  brown  hair  and  clear  blue-green 
eyes,  is,  although  not  shy  like  Helen,  quiet  and  somewhat 
reserved.  She  speaks  in  a soft  yet  precise  voice.  She  sits  down 
when  talking  and  usually  manages  to  retain  a seated  position, 
whereas  Anne  and  Helen,  who  hardly  ever  begin  a conversa- 
tion sitting  down,  never  end  it  without  having  circled  the  en- 
tire room  several  times. 

Cathy  will  talk  about  anything,  if  she  wants  to.  At 
first  Cathy  said  she  didn’t  know  anything  about  love.  “Ask 
me  again  when  I’m  married,”  she  said,  “then  maybe  I’ll  have 
something  to  tell  you.”  Later  on,  however,  she  came  up  to 
my  room,  peeked  through  the  door  and  said,  “I  don’t  love  any- 
body, but  I do  hate  somebody.”  (She  looked  as  if  she  wished 
very  much  to  help  me  and  thought  maybe  this  would  do  the 
trick.)  She  came  in  and  sat  on  the  bed  and  looked  intently  out 
the  window.  “Mike  Welch.  He  doesn’t  call  me  by  my  right 
name.  He  always  says,  ‘Hi,  Bafalamoo’.”  I explained  to  Cathy 
that  our  name  was  rather  difficult  to  pronounce  and  that  per- 
haps this  little  boy  hadn’t  been  able  to  master  it.  She  said, 
“He  isn’t  little.  He’s  in  seventh  grade.  Anyway  I call  him 
'Welches  Grape  Juice’,  so  I guess  that’s  okay.” 

Then,  without  any  further  probing  on  my  part,  she  began 
to  tell  me  about  her  past  romances.  Her  first  true  love  was 
Michael  Fogarty.  I can  remember  this.  For  days  she  floated 
around  the  house  talking  about  “Michael,  my  love”,  and  her 
plans  to  marry  him,  enumerating  the  reasons  why  he  would 
make  a good  husband — 1)  he  was  quiet,  2)  he  did  everything 
she  told  him.  aJid  3)  he  lived  “real  cioee.” 
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Then  one  day  she  came  home  and  announced  that  she 
no  longer  loved  Michael  Fogarty.  Grief  stricken,  I demanded 
to  know  the  reason.  “He’s  been  moved  to  Sister  Alice  Pa  trice’s 
room”,  she  explained,  “and  since  I’ll  never  be  with  him  again, 
it’s  silly  to  keep  on  loving  him.” 

Her  second  love  was  Michael  Fallon.  (It  seems  she  had 
a weakness  for  boys  by  this  first  name.)  This  romance,  how- 
ever, did  not  last  very  long.  One  day  she  decided  to  find  out 
about  Michael’s  feelings  for  her.  On  the  way  home  from 
school  she  stopped  him  and  told  him  she  really  loved  him 
and  asked  him  if  he  loved  her.  His  reply  was,  “I  hate  girls.” 
So  that  was  that. 

I’m  afraid  that  after  these  revealing  interviews  with  the 
younger  members  of  my  family,  I don’t  know  too  much  more 
than  T did  when  I began  (except  that  they  have  ideas  on  love 
which  I,  as  a child,  am  sure  I never  dreamed  of) . Still  as  my 
little  sister,  Annie,  pointed  out  to  me — “Perry  Como  knows 
what  love  is.”  Then  she  began  singing,  “Love  makes  the  world 
go  ’round,  yeah!”  Guess  I should  tune  that  show  in. 
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My  World  War  II 

• Morion  O'Brien 

W7HEN  I was  a child  I knew  many  strange  and  wonderful 
■ things.  I knew  that  a thrice-slit  dandelion  stem  would 
make  clever  little  green  curls  when  carefully  twirled  in  one’s 
mouth — that  there  is  a plant  similar  in  leaf  structure  to  the 
clover  which  bears  intriguing  green  banana-shaped  buds  that 
mature  eventually  into  miniature  yellow  daffodils,  and  that 
the  entire  plant,  except  the  roots,  tastes  pleasantly  sour.  I 
knew  that  there  were  gifted  birds  which  could  speak,  because 
the  lady  who  lived  on  the  next  block  had  a green  one  that 
could. 

My  older  sister  would  take  me  to  visit  the  old  lady.  We 
would  listen  to  the  marvelous  parrot  whose  speech  was  un- 
intelligible to  me,  but  as  it  was  quite  clear  to  my  sister,  I 
added  this  piece  of  knowledge  to  my  collection  also.  I knew 
another  thing — that  there  were  people  other  than  my  parents 
and  brothers  and  sister  who  were  related  to  me.  They  lived 
in  Toledo  and  New  Jersey  which  I was  sure  were  quite  distant 
One  other  thing  I knew  about,  though  not  very  much — War. 

I was  continuously  storing  away  bits  of  information. 
Some  of  it  was  strangely  beautiful  and  self-evident,  as  the 
dandelion  curls  or  the  sour  tasting  banana  plant.  Some  of  it 
was  vague  but  accepted  as  true  since  it  was  substantiated  by 
reliable  authorities  like  my  parents  and  older  sister.  I could 
take  the  evident  and  the  vague  and  place  them  side  by  side 
in  my  mind.  Sometimes  though,  the  vague  bits,  being  so  close- 
ly associated,  borrowed  descriptive  elements  from  the  evident 
bits  in  an  effort  to  clarify  themselves.  This  is  what  happened 
with  my  concept  of  war. 

At  first  I was  aware  of  the  war  only  as  a sort  of  con- 
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dition  in  which  we  were  living.  As  one  would  say,  "We  are 
hot”  or  “We  are  cold,”  so  one  would  say,  “We  are  at  war.” 
From  this  my  concept  of  war  developed  into  a “because”  stage. 
If  we  couldn’t  do  this  or  have  that  it  was  always,  “because  of 
the  war.”  Then  one  day  my  mother  began  making  fudge.  I 
watched  the  fascinating  swirl  of  chocolate  glide  at  the  touch 
of  her  skillful  spoon.  My  previous  memories  of  fudge  were 
few  but  striking  so  that  I eagerly  awaited  the  first  warm 
brown  taste. 

When  the  fudge  was  done,  and  I was  contentedly  licking 
the  spoon  and  saucepan  (well- wrapped  in  one  of  my  mother’s 
“floor  length’  aprons),  my  mom  remarked,  “You  know,  this 
fudge  is  so  nice,  we  should  send  some  to  your  uncle  Eddy.” 
I interestedly  inquired  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  my  Uncle 
Eddy  and  learned  that  he  was  in  France.  I put  France  and 
New  Jersey  together  and  decided  that  France  was  another  of 
those  distant  places  where  relatives  lived.  Just  to  make  sure, 
I asked.  “Where  is  France?”  and  mom  told  me  that  it  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  explaining  that  the  ocean  was 
a body  of  water  even  larger  than  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  in 
Swope  Park. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  France  was  a strange  place  for 
my  uncle  to  be  since  all  my  other  uncles  were  in  New  Jersey 
or  Toledo,  so  I questioned  his  presence  there.  My  mother's 
answer  to  that  threw  a startling  new  concept  into  my  mind, 
"Your  uncle  is  fighting  in  the  war.” 

War  was  connected  with  fighting.  Now  I really  was  in- 
terested and  plied  my  mother  with  questions  and  revised  my 
former  concepts  of  war  with  her  explanations.  My  uncle  Eddy 
lived  in  a fox-hole;  they  fought  with  guns — greater  and  noisier 
than  fourth  of  July  fireworks.  It  was  an  amazing  idea. — -ima 
gine  all  that  display  for  no  other  reason  than  a means  to 
attain  an  end.  Why  it  wasn’t  even  a celebration!  When  my 
mother  mentioned  that  she  was  mailing  the  package  of  fudge, 

I began  having  a difficult  time  reconciling  my  well  and  al- 
ready-known information  with  these  new  and  unfamiliar  ideas. 
Nevertheless,  a scrambled  but  satisfying  concept  of  war 
emerged. 
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My  mother  had  said  “mail”,  so  evidently  there  was  a 
mailman.  A mailman  would  deliver  packages  to  one’s  front 
door.  Perhaps  the  fox-hole  had  a door.  Certainly  the  hole  must 
be  furnished  if  my  uncle  were  living  in  it.  I finally  balanced 
an  apparently  logical  scene  and  presented  it  to  my  mind — 
a well-furnished  Bugs-bunny  burrow,  a mailman  knocking 
on  a door  which  my  uncle  reached  by  ascending  a ladder,  his 
accepting  the  package  from  the  mailman  who  was  silhouetted 
against  a flaring  fourth-of-July  background,  my  uncle’s 
descent  and  consequent  seating  of  himself  in  a green  easy 
chair  in  back  of  which  was  my  mother’s  bridge  lamp,  his  sur- 
prised exclamation  on  opening  the  package,  “How  nice'  Fudge 
from  little  Marion  and  her  mother  in  Kansas  City!” 

Then  the  curtain  falls  and  you  have  it — my  World  War 
II  was  a comfortable  hole  in  the  ground  in  which  one’s  uncle 
could  take  refuge  from  out-of-season  Independence-day  ex- 
plosions, while  being  supplied  with  postal  service  to  bring 
a relative’s  fudge  right  to  his  bombarded  front  door. 
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¥rVE  always  felt  that  Ogden 
^ Nash’s  “Song  to  Be  Sung 
By  the  Father  of  Infant  Fe- 
male Children”  should  have 
been  dedicated  to  nxy  father. 
Dad  is  an  industrious,  well- 
meaning  individual,  who  loves 
to  joke  and  tease  even  more 
than  he  loves  to  eat,  and  be- 
lieve me  he  does  like  to  eat. 
Every  Christmas  he  is  a favo- 
rite choice  for  playing  Santa 
Clause  for  the  neighborhood 
kids,  because  of  his  rotund 
figure  and  deep  jolly  laugh. 
His  main  concern  is  the  wel- 
fare of  his  family  and  in  his 
spare  time  he  can  be  found 
puttering  around  in  his  do- 
it-yourself  basement  work- 
shop, or  doing  various  repair 
jobs  around  the  house.  He 
really  has  very  few  faults. 

He  tries  to  maintain  strict  discipline  and  is  “immovable 
in  his  principles”  (or  so  he  boasts) ; but  often  his  sternness 
can  be  dissolved  by  an  affectionate  hug.  Being  his  only 
daughter,  I have  always  been  a “Daddy’s  girl”  and  we  have 
always  been  the  best  of  friends,  until  the  day  I turned  14  and 
boys  began  to  take  an  interest  in  me.  If  it  weren’t  for  my 
mother’s  strong  influence  I still  would  be  sitting  home  every 
night  watching  TV  with  the  family. 

Dad  sticks  up  his  nose  disdainfully  at  every  boy  who 
dares  to  cross  our  threshold,  regardless  of  age  or  handsome- 
ness, and  promptly  describes  him  as  a “Goon.”  The  scene  that 
is  enacted  every  time  I have  a date  is  embarrassing  to  the 
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whole  family.  Ju3t  picture  if  you  can,  a 17  year  old  boy,  5 foot 
11,  dark  curly  hair,  sparkling  blue  eyes.  Now  see  him  running 
eagerly  up  our  front  steps,  energetically  ringing  the  doorbell, 
to  be  greeted  by  my  father.  When  Dad  frowns,  he  frowns  all 
over,  from  the  tip  of  his  bald  head,  over  the  big  bulge,  to  the 
bottom  of  his  small  feet.  Most  boys  swallow  uncomfortably, 
shift  uneasily,  and  ask  timidly  for  me.  Dad  grudgingly  opens 
the  door,  but  no  sooner  has  the  lad  entered  our  hectic  domain 
then  Dad  pulls  himself  to  his  full  5 foot  8,  clears  his  throat 
with  a “Harumf !”  and  fixes  an  unmerciful  glare  on  the  poor 
fellow.  Then  begins  his  long  tirade: 

“Just  where  do  you  intend  to  take  my  daughter  tonight?” 

“Well,  sir,”  begins  my  escort  uncomfortably. 

“Yes,  yes,  don’t  dilly  dally  around  so.” 

“Well,  sir,  we  intended  to  go  to  the  movies.” 

“And  what  do  you  propose  to  do,  after  you  arrive  at 
the  movies?” 

“Watch  the  picture,  sir!”  answers  my  date,  his  face  be- 
ginning to  get  rosy. 

“That’s  fine!  Just  see  that  that  is  all  you  do.  I hope  you 
have  a watch.” 

“Yes,  sir!” 

“I  presume  that  you,  having  slipped  through  high  school, 
know  how  to  tell  time,  and  can  recognize  12:00  when  you  see 
it?”  He  then  proceeds  to  dictate  in  very  definite  tones  the 
specific  hour1  that  I am  expected  home,  going  into  great  dis- 
course as  to  the  virtue  of  promptness.  We  start  out  the  door, 
only  to  be  boomed  after  by  Dad  with  last  minute  instructions : 
“Now,  you  there,  young  fellow,  I don’t  want  any  of  your  dare- 
devil antics  in  driving  that  rattletrap  of  a car.” 

As  you  can  imagine,  the  faint  in  heart  seldom  return. 

I'll  never  forget  one  such  cautious  youth,  who  called 
for  me  precisely  at  7:00  P.M.,  and  after  being  put  through 
the  third  degree  by  old  lovable  Pop,  proceeded  to  drive  at 
a ridiculous  speed  of  15  miles  per  hour  to  the  show.  Fearing 
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ray  Dad’s  wrath,  the  lad  would  glance  at  his  watch  every  20 
minutes  or  so,  and  to  my  chagrin,  he  left  an  hour  early — right 
at  the  climax  of  the  movie,  just  so  he  could  get  me  home  at 
zero  hour. 

I’ve  never  been  late  yet.  When  I do  arrive  home  there  is 
Dad’s  profile,  silhouetted  on  the  front  room  shade,  and  the 
porch  light  glaring  out  into  the  night. 

Dad’s  technique  separates  the  men  from  the  boys,  but 
how  many  17  or  18  year  old  men  are  there  in  this  country? 
Too  many,  Father  thinks. 
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Escape 
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Anna  {one  Wright 

CHE  was  perched  on  the  rotting  wooden  porch,  watching  the 
^ sun  pull  itself  slowly  out  of  sight  when  she  heard  her  mother 
call,  “Michelle,  you  get  in  this  house  and  start  getting  ready!” 

She  was  still  a young  girl,  only  eleven.  She  had  a young 
body,  hard  and  slim-hipped  like  a boy’s  in  her  jeans  and  red 
plaid  shirt,  but  she  carried  herself  upright  and  graceful.  There 
was  no  denying  she  would  soon  be  a young  lady.  This  bothered 
her  some,  because  being  a lady  meant  you  wore  dresses  and 
combed  your  hair  and  had  to  giggle  and  squeal  like  silly  Roma 
Pearson  and  pretend  to  be  afraid  of  bugs  or  look  up  at  boys 
and  smile  and  flirt  and  all  other  kinds  of  foolishness.  She 
wasn’t  ever  going  to  have  a boyfriend  that  you  had  to  kiss  and 
hold  hands  with;  the  very  thought  made  her  sick.  She  had 
been  raised  the  only  girl  among  her  five  brothers  and  lived  in 
the  world  of  men,  accepted  and  treated  as  an  equal  and  she 
wasn’t  going  to  change,  ever. 

“Michelle,  you  can’t  go  to  a birthday  party  looking  like 
that;  you  come  in  here  right  now,  you  hear  me.” 

Mickey’s  eyes  narrowed  at  the  sound  of  Michelle;  such 
a soft  name  for  one  so  healthy.  She  paused  only  long  enough 
to  realize  this  would  be  deliberate  disobedience.  Then  she 
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dropped  silently  from  the  porch  and  ram  away  from  the  house, 
her  sneakers  padding  the  loose  gravel  in  the  path. 

I won’t  go,  I won’t  go  to  that  hateful  party.  Anything 
would  be  better  than  that,  she  thought  as  she  reached  the 
barn.  There  wasn’t  a moment  of  indecision  as  she  sped  past 
the  barn  and  up  the  slight  incline  behind  it.  She  would  go  to 
the  dumps.  Her  mother  would  never  find  her  there. 

The  dumps  were  right  across  from  the  railroad  tracks 
that  marked  with  iron  hand  the  ending  of  their  property.  The 
dumps  were  three  mounds  of  dirt,  too  small  even  to  be  con- 
sidered hills,  and  in  the  valley  of  each  one  was  trash  and 
rusted  cans.  The  town  hadn’t  dumped  things  there  for  years 
and  it  had  always  been  the  hiding  place  of  her  brothers.  Once 
before  she  had  gone  there  and  had  gotten  a good  spanking  for 
it.  But  she  didn’t  care  now,  she  just  wanted  to  get  away.  Be- 
hind the  dumps  were  an  unused  rotting  shed  and  a pig  ramp. 
Next  to  them  was  a small  and  murky  lake  that  smelled  of  de- 
cayed matter.  They  were  all  part  of  the  Timothy’s  property, 
but  no  one  ever  used  them  any  more. 

Once  at  her  destination,  she  felt  uneasy  and  restless.  She 
kept  looking  back  toward  the  house,  expecting  her  mother  to 
come  suddenly  and  snatch  her  home.  But  after  a full  ten 
minutes  of  silence,  she  felt  safe,  figuring  her  mother  had  gone 
on  with  her  work,  forgetting  her  daughter  and  the  birthday 
party.  Now  that  she  wouldn’t  have  to  go  to  the  party  she  be- 
gan running  up  and  down  the  hills,  letting  out  little  shouts 
and  dancing  and  kicking  and  hopping  while  the  wind  flapped 
her  hand-me-down  shirt,  making  her  look  like  some  spirit  or 
elf  performing  a sacred  ritual. 

Tiring  of  this  game,  she  stretched  exhausted  on  the  top 
of  one  of  the  mounds  and  examined  her  scratches  from  the  tall 
grass.  She  sat  quietly  and  surveyed  her  world,  now  shadowed, 
and  wondered  if  her  mother  had  missed  her  help  at  supper 
and  was  out  looking  for  her.  She  grabbed  some  loose  rocks 
and  began  throwing  them  at  a rusted  tub  that  was  piled 
among  the  heaps  of  rubbish.  The  dull  thuds  cut  through  the 
silence  with  a noise  that  might  wake  up  the  dead.  It  was  a 
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secret  theory  of  her  brothers  that  the  mounds  were  really 
the  graves  of  many,  many  people.  She  stopped  abruptly.  The 
silence  seemed  to  hang  in  the  darkness  that  was  beginning  to 
blanket  the  whole  countryside. 

Then  she  saw  him  silhouetted  against  the  falling  sun 
and  he  seemed  to  be  rising  out  of  the  muddy  lake  and  creep- 
ing toward  her.  She  sat  there  immobile  and  a tiny  flame  of 
fear  spurted  inside  her  and  she  felt  a scream  welling  up  and 
she  thought  it  strange  that  she  hadn’t  noticed  how  cold  the 
air  had  become  as  little  bumps  popped  up  on  her  arms.  Then 
she  recognized  the  man  as  Tony  Ricardo,  the  Timothy’s  hired 
man,  but  the  fire  didn’t  cease  with  the  recognition.  It  con- 
tinued to  burn  and  spread  till  she  felt  dizzy  and  feverish,  like 
the  time  she  caught  sick  and  couldn’t  keep  her  food  down  for 
a week. 

His  whistle  caught  in  the  breeze  and  floated  softly  up 
to  her,  but  he  just  stood  there  and  didn’t  say  a word. 

She  tried  to  collect  something,  anything  that  would  offer 
some  bit  of  information  about  Mr.  Ricardo  and  stop  the  blaz- 
ing fire  and  assure  her  everything  was  all  right.  The  only 
thing  she  knew  was  that  nobody  was  allowed  to  mention  his 
name  in  the  house  because  he  didn’t  have  a very  good  reputa- 
tion. She  had  heard  her  father  say  the  only  reason  Mr. 
Timothy  kept  him  around  was  because  he  was  good  and 
strong,  even  if  he  did  run  around  with  “loose  women”,  but 
since  she  didn’t  understand  the  term,  the  fire  raged  on. 

He  stood  there  with  his  hands  in  his  jean  pockets  and 
the  dirt  and  sweat  visible  on  his  tight  t-shirt.  Then  he  held  up 
one  grimy  hand  as  if  to  beckon  her.  She  only  sat  there  and 
watched  him  move  closer  till  he  stood  at  the  base  of  the  hill. 

"Michelle?”  Her  mother’s  voice  cut  through  the  heavy  air 
and  hung  like  a streamer  caught  in  the  wind. 

He  had  taken  two  steps  nearer  but  now  he  stopped  and 
waited  motionless.  She  thought  of  the  good  tanning  she  would 
get  as  sharply  and  closer  she  heard  her  mother,  “Michelle. 
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Where  are  you  ?” 

He  had  a slight  smile  on  his  face  as  his  lips  hung  slack, 
showing  crooked  teeth.  His  eyes  were  loosely  closed  into  nar- 
row slits.  Under  his  gaze,  she  felt  herself  being  devoured  by  a 
blinding  heat.  She  jumped  up  quickly  and  began  running 
breathlessly  toward  her  home,  to  her  mother. 


Eagerly  I lift 
The  conch  shell 
To  hear 

The  ocean  waves 
Against  a distant  shore. 
They  lise, 

White  foam-crested, 

And  crash 

To  fleck  the  eddied  sands 
With  fleeting  airy  pearls. 
But  then  a soundless  silence 
Erases  the  waves 
And  in  the  muted 
Distance  I hear 
A cosmic  rhythm. 

I listen, 

Pressing  hard 
Against  the  door 
Of  Eternity,  to  the 
Heart  beat  of  God. 


• Marie  Light 
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The 


Way 

Of 

The 

Hero 


• Sister  Marcella  Mario 

Where  are  the  heroes  of  our  yesteryears 
Who  walked  secure  through  trackless  woods  of  night 
And  with  direct  eyes  sought  the  uncreated  light? 
Long  since  have  they  gone  and  left  no  off-spring. 
Boastful  at  games  and  lustful  too  they  were, 

But  courteous  ever  toward  their  lord  in  word. 

Beowulf  matched  youth  against  a demon  son 
And  tracked  the  monstrous  mother  to  her  den ; 

In  later  years  he  fought  a dragon  foe, 

First  for  kinsman  then  for  home  and  friend, 

And  still  he  conquered  even  though  he  died : 

To  conquer  is  to  know  the  reason  why. 

Launcelot  was  a hero  too  who  shattered 
Hearts  as  light  as  body  falls  to  lance, 

But  when  he  saw  the  image  of  his  sin 
Reflected  in  the  eyes  of  Guinevere, 

To  purge  the  stain  he  doffed  the  cavalier 
And  armoured  flesh  in  habit  more  severe. 
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Heroes  then  did  dare  to  fight  forthright 
And  like  Othello  call  out  manfully, 

“It  is  the  cause.”  These  are  not  their  children 
Who  stumble  in  their  flight,  miss  the  cue. 

And  in  tenor  of  their  shadow  beat  the  ground, 
Mumbling  broken  bits  of  furious  sound. 

Quentin  smashed  clocks  to  outwit  time 
And  courted  hell  no  nearer  than  in  dreams. 

Horne  was  a place  to  shun,  a sister  his  doom. 
The  river  bed  his  refuge  in  despair; 

Nor  could  he  rise  like  Beowulf  from  the  deep. 
For  iron  bars  locked  fast  his  limbs  in  sleep. 

The  psycho  gods  have  made  their  raid  on  guilt 
And  stiff  led  every  breath  of  expiation, 

So  Willie  tries  to  buy  back  fatherhood 
By  calculus:  a suicide  with  double  shares. 

His  funeral  caused  no  stir;  a mother  cried, 

Two  worthless  sons  remained  dry-eyed. 

Death  is  the  pattern  written  in  the  blood 
But  the  waters  out  of  which  heroes  rise 
Are  not  the  tumid  waters  of  suicide, 

Nor  is  the  fire  that  purges,  fire  of  lust; 

The  path  that  double  tracks  does  not  arrive: 
To  conquer  death  the  way  is  up  toward  life. 
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Joseph  Conrad 

• Kay  Leifner 

OSH 

This  is  a 'paper  without  a thesis  simply  because  / haven't 
one.  It  is  more  a loose-leaf  collection  of  notes  on  Joseph  Con- 
rad, his  life  and  his  works,  as  taken  by  a reader  enamoured 
of  him  but  admittedly  beyond  her  depth.  I don't  expect  to  con- 
tribute anything  new  to  the  subject  but  I do  hope  my  arrange- 
ment or  treatment  will  be  different.  Perhaps,  too,  some  of  the 
appreciation  I feel  for  my  literary  hero  will  prompt  others  to 
Investigate  for  themselves. 

Conrad’s  works  have  what  he  himself  called  the  charm 
of  art  tense  with  life.”1  With  him  it  is  an  old  magician’s  charm 
having  hypnotic  power.  The  words  are  the  rhythmically  swing 
ing  watch,  rich  with  layers  of  golden  significance,  which  he 
dangles  before  the  dazzled  eyes  of  his  readers.  His  art  has  the 
deliberate,  disciplined  care  used  by  the  mesmerist. 

The  life  with  which  his  art  is  “tense”  is  Conrad’s  own; 
a roving,  exotic,  adventurous  existence  anchored  to  the  earth 
at  points  by  deep  prongs  of  conflicting  loyalties.  The  first  of 
these  conflicts  was  the  meeting  in  Joseph  of  the  opposite  in- 
fluences of  his  father  and  his  uncle.  His  father  was  a poet- 
revolutionary who  died  in  exile  whereas  his  uncle-guardian 
was  the  staidly  practical  man. 

^Conrad,  Joseph,  VICTOKY,  Doubleday  Anchor  Books,  New  York, 

p.  208. 
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Czeskaw  Milosz,  a Polish  immigrant  writer,  notes: 

“ This  clash  between  the  two  poiverful  personalities 
may  help  to  elucidate  the  contradictories  to  be  found  in 
Conrad  himself:  what  may  be  called  his  anti-romantic 
romanticism . his  strange  blend  of  Polish  patriotism  and 
skepticism  toward  the  Polish  cause / his  love  of  adven- 
ture and  his  simultaneous  cultivation  of  order  and  self * 
discipline 

A second  conflict  in  Conrad  was  that  between  his  land- 
locked country,  Poland,  and  his  adopted  island  home,  England. 
Conrad  was  openly  accused  of  treason  “for  having  offered  his 
talents  to  a foreign  literature.”  3 Some  critics  claim  to  find 
in  Lord  Jim  a “drama  of  national  loyalties.”  Milosz  suggests 
that  there  is  a “carefully  hidden  complex  of  treason  discernible 
in  some  of  his  writings — a feeling  that  he  had  betrayed  the 
cause  so  fanatically  embraced  by  his  compatriots  and,  above 
all,  by  his  father.”4 

Conrad’s  wife,  an  Englishwoman,  regretted  that  a great 
sphere  of  her  husband’s  life  remained,  for  her,  inaccessible.” 5 
Conrad  simply  would  not  talk  about  matters  his  family  and 
friends  couldn’t  share  with  him.  He  put  it  in  writing,  though, 
and  it  was  hard  for  him  to  use  a language  he  still  found  dif- 
ficulty in  speaking.  Perhaps  this  spiritual  inaccessibility  of 
husband  to  wife  found  expression  in  the  relation  of  Lena  to 
Hey st  in  Victory. 

For  me  the  most  striking  thing  about  this  “modern  mas- 
ter” is  his  un-modernness.  No  prophet  of  “togetherness”  here 
(at  least  not  in  the  shallow  sense  in  which  it  is  used  today.) 

2Milosz,  Czeslaw,  “Joseph  Conrad  in  Polish  Eyes,”  Atlantic  Monthly, 
November,  1957,  p.  222. 

3Milosz,  op.  cit.,  p.  226. 

4Ibid„  p.  226. 

Mbiil.,  p.  226. 
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Rather,  I think,  Conrad’s  cry  is  for  the  individual  (still  "inner- 
directed?)  who  has  no  traditional  roots  and  finds  life  a piti 
less  sea  or  a dark  jungle.  This  isolation  is  not  good  for  him 
because  he  loses  his  identification  with  humanity  itself.  Con- 
rad would  have  men  ’’alone  together” — individual  sharers  in 
life  because  of  common  sin,  common  death,  and  common  de- 
feat or  victory. 

This  purpose  is  best  expressed  in  Conrad’s  own  words. 
The  task  of  fiction,  he  says,  is  to  “awaken  in  the  hearts  of  the 
beholders  that  feeling  of  unavoidable  solidarity;  of  the  soli- 
darity in  mysterious  origin,  in  toil,  in  joy,  in  hope,  in  uncer- 
tain fate,  which  binds  men  to  each  other  and  all  mankind 
to  the  visible  world.” 6 

The  words,  “unavoidable  solidarity,”  sum  up,  I think, 
Conrad’s  predominant  theme.  It  is  a concept  not  unlike  that 
of  the  Mystical  Body.  A perfect  illustration  is  found  in  the 
novel.  Victory , in  which  the  hero  periodically  gives  up  his 
detachment  to  aid  his  fellow  man  and  ultimately  makes  the 
supreme  sacrifice  of  his  own  life  (too  late  ) because  he  can- 
not live  without  love.  His  death  represents  his  triumph  over 
isolation,  the  final  and  complete  immolation  of  himself. 

Conrad  is  against  exploitation  of  resources,  peoples,  and 
individuals  by  nations,  classes  or  individuals.  I would  classify 
that  attitude  as  neither  ancient  nor  modern  but  simply  hu 
man. 


In  some  ways,  Conrad  reminds  me  of  Dickens.  Although 
in  his  author’s  note  he  claims  a basis  in  reality  for  all  the 
characters  in  Victory , some  of  them  seem  to  me  to  be  as  much 
caricature  as  Uriah  Heep  or  Mr.  Micawber.  I think  my  diffi- 

6Conrad,  Joseph,  “Preface  to  the  Nigger  of  Narcissus,”  Ten  Modern 
.Masters,  p.  501. 
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cirlty  in  accepting  Conrad’s  Jones,  Ricardo,  or  Pedro  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  so  foreign  to  my  experience  (thank 
heavens!).  I react  the  same  way  to  most  of  the  characters  in 
The  Secret  Agent  although  Conrad  was  praised  for  the  au- 
thenticity of  that  work. 

I admit  the  fault  is  mine  and  that  it  is  minor.  For  the 
most  part.  I find  myself  very  interested  in  the  fates  of  Lord 
Jim,  Kurtz,  Heyst,  or  Lena.  I thrill  to  the  exploits  and/or 
narratives  of  Marlow.  These  people  are  real  and  they  have 
universal  problems. 

The  universality  of  meaning  in  Conrad’s  work  gives  it  its 
promise  of  immortality.  Although  Conrad  cherished  a violent 
hatred  toward  Russia,  I don’t  think  he  would  mind  my  quot- 
ing a modem  Russian  writer  on  the  subject  of  writing,  es- 
pecially since  they  are  akin  in  having  had  their  work  banned 
by  certain  “powers.”  The  phrase,  taken  out  of  context,  can 
still  be  applied  to  Conrad.  It  goes,  . . you  can  never  say  some- 
thing meaningful  by  accumulating  absurdities  in  your  note- 
book . . . facts  don’t  exist  until  man  puts  into  them  something 
of  his  own,  a bit  of  free  human  genius — of  myth  ” 7 

Conrad  has  done  this,  I think.  His  works  are  charged 
with  his  own  “free  human  genius”  and  he  had  not  lost  hold 
of  the  “myth”  as  so  many  other  “modems”  have.  I would 
identify  this  myth  in  Conrad  as  his  “old-fashioned”  insistence 
on  morality,  his  belief  in  the  value  of  each  individual  human 
life,  his  awareness  of  the  effects  of  sin.  his  belief  that  love 
and  sacrifice  overcome  sin  and  death  and  that,  yes.  we  are 
our  brother’s  keeper. 

I think  it  is  impossible  to  exhaust  all  the  meaning  in 
these  works  in  one  reading.  I feel  I am  really  adrift  on  an  un- 
fathomable sea.  I haven’t  yet  begun  to  sound  the  depths.  So 

7Pastemak,  Boris,  Dr.  Zhivago,  p.  121. 
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far  I have  only  been  able  to  snatch  breathtaking  glimpses  of 
drama  and  humor  and  suspense.  Every  once  in  a while,  I have 
come  to  harbors  of  amazing  insight  into  human  beings  but 
like  the  novice  voyager  I am  overwhelmed  and  confused  by 
the  whole  experience  of  strange  people  and  places.  Still  it  is 
all  uncannily  familiar  as  if  the  unknown  “heart  of  darkness” 
is  really  my  inmost  self. 

I ought  to  say  something  here  about  Conrad’s  fondness 
for  Harry  James  and  similarities  l have  found  between  the 
two.  For  one  thing,  they  both  are  so-called  “conscious  artists.” 
For  another,  both  have  used  frameworks  in  certain  of  their 
stories.  Conrad  has  been  criticized  by  some  for  having  Mar- 
low narrate  the  whole  story  of  Lord  Jim  at  one  sitting,  for 
instance.  The  critics  say  that  no  one  could  possibly  have 
listened  to  one  person  for  so  long.  Personally,  I think  I could 
have.  Practically  the  whole  of  James’  Turn  of  the  Screw  is  told 
indirectly  also 

As  it  is  I am  left  with  no  clearcut  pronouncement  as  a 
result  of  my  study  which  has  been  ardent  and  painless.  I have 
made  one  resolution,  however,  after  this,  my  youthful  experi- 
ment in  reading  Joseph  Conrad.  And  that  is,  someday  to  come 
this  way  again. 
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By  The  Grace  of  God 


A family  is  continuous  constant  confusion 
It  is  Junior  and  his  fellow  cowboys 
Invading  Mother’s  Thursday  afternoon  bridge  club. 
Preparation  for  Sunday  Mass. 

Dad  working  on  his  income  tax 
While  Sis  rock  n’  rolls  in  the  room  above. 

It  is  the  daily  battle  to  win  on  the  telephone. 

When  out  to  dinner 
It  is  Dad 

Giving  orders  to  the  harried  waitress 
While  the  family  changes  their  minds  again. 

A family  is  a combination  of  the  most  ordinary  sounds. 
Noise  sliding  down  a bannister, 

Rumbling  snores  from  an  easychair, 

Lullabies  sung  softly  and  slightly  off  key. 

It  is  motherhood’s  enraged  voice 

After  falling  off  her  tricycle 

While  taking  four  of  her  babies  for  a ride. 

A family  is  full  of  constant  opposition. 

It  is  the  tremendous  racket 
While  everyone  is  home, 

And  the  terrible  silence 

After  all  have  grown  up  and  gone. 

It  is  father  bellowing  to  mother 
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"What  are  you  raising,  a bunch  of  delinquents?” 

After  the  appearance 

Of  a not  very  good  report  card ; 

Then  saying 

"Yup,  he  sure  is  a chip  off  the  old  block!” 

To  the  next  door  neighbor 

After  the  same  son  made  the  grade  school  football  team. 
It  is  Sis 

Telling  her  little  brother  to  ‘‘leave  them  alone” 

When  she  and  her  girlfriends 
Are  gathered  together  at  the  house. 

Then  anxiously  grateful  for  his  company 
When  she’s  sick  in  bed. 

A family  is  beauty 
In  Baby’s  sleepy  smile, 

Sis’s  first  formal  dance, 

Mom  and  Dad’s  exchanged  glances  across  a room. 

It  is  everyone  sharing  the  noisy  meals 

And  valiantly  attending  Church 

While  Baby  helps  Father  along  with  his  sermon. 

A family  is  order 
Brought  out  of  the  chaos 
Of  differences  in  sexes  and  ages 
Of  differences  in  likes  and  dislikes. 

A family  is  humorous,  sad,  confusing. 

A family  is  necessary. 

A family  is, 

By  the  grace 
Of  God. 

• Lm do  Loyne 
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The 

Mss 


© Ann  Bcmfieid 


rpHE  invitation  came  in  the 
morning  mail.  I remember 
I had  been  gathering  speci- 
mens of  Hemiptera,  an  order 
of  insects  including  stink  bugs 
and  shield  bugs.  They  would 
be  added  to  the  insect  collec- 
tion I was  making  according 
to  The  Boy’s  Book  of  Insects. 
Wiping  my  hands  on  my 
jeans,  I ran  to  show  my  moth- 
er the  rainbow-tinted  card 
that  said,  “I’m  having  a party. 
Time:  7:30  p.m.,  Saturday, 
May  20.  Place : 1720  Conlogue 
Avenue.”  The  card  was  signed 
“Mary  Ellen.” 


“Can  I go?  Can  I go?  There’ll  be  food  and  — boys!”  The 
last  word  came  out  uncertainly.  Excitedly,  I waited  for  my 
mother’s  assent. 


“Boys?  Well,  yes,  I think  so,”  she  replied  a little  dubi- 
ously. 

“What  will  I wear?”  I snatched  her  answer  before  she 
could  change  her  mind. 

“Your  pink  organdie  will  be  just  fine.”  No  new  dress  this 

time. 


Saturday  evening  became  a reality  sooner  than  I ex 
pected,  in  spite  of  all  my  anxious  waiting.  Dressed  in  pink 
organdie,  I was  breathless  awaiting  my  mother’s  approval. 

“You  look  very  nice,”  she  assured  as  she  slowly  scanned 
me;  but  I could  see  her  pause  as  she  saw  the  wide,  red  line 
rather  unartistically  drawn  around  my  mouth:  my  debut  in 
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lipstick.  Her  look  was  one  of  mild  humor,  but  my  dad  laughed 
aloud.  Even  I myself,  as  I peered  hesitantly  into  the  mirror, 
was  a little  startled  by  the  familiar  visage  staring  back  at  me 
with  its  unfamiliar  and  artificial  mouth  drooping  vividly. 

But  soon  the  preparations  were  complete,  and  I left  the 
house  with  my  mother  calling,  “Be  good  and  have  a nice 
time.’ 

As  soon  as  I arrived  at  Mary  Ellen’s  house,  Mrs.  Malone, 
who  met  me  at  the  door,  said,  “Let  me  take  your  coat,  and 
you  go  on  downstairs.  Most  of  the  others  are  here  now.” 

By  following  the  sound  of  voices  shouting  above  the 
noise  of  a record  player,  I reached  the  recreation  room  in  the 
basement.  Pausing  nervously  at  the  door,  I surveyed  the  room. 
Instinctively  the  boys  had  separated  from  the  girls.  I crossed 
to  where  the  girls  were  whispering  conspicuously  in  a corner 
and  listened  while  the  record  player  blared  out  futilely.  But 
when  Mrs.  Malone  came  the  situation  changed.  With  her  help, 
we  were  all  soon  dancing  in  an  undignified  and  unrhythmic 
manner.  With  the  strains  of  the  latest  rock-and-roll  hit  cover- 
ing the  noise  of  shuffling  feet,  the  party  seemed  to  be  going 
well.  Mrs.  Malone  left  with  a satisfied  look  on  her  face. 

Soon,  however,  the  boys  tired  of  stepping  on  the  girls’ 
feet,  and  the  girls  tired  of  being  stepped  on.  Disaster  threat- 
ened— the  disaster  of  the  boys  discussing  baseball  in  one 
corner  and  the  girls,  clothes  in  another.  Then  someone  sug- 
gested over  the  dissonance  of  Elvis  Presley’s  newest  song, 
“Why  don’t  we  play  ‘post-office’  ?” 

The  boys  gulped  and  the  girls  blushed.  Why  don’t  we? 
After  the  bright  boy  who  had  suggested  the  game  went- 
through  an  embarrassing  explanation  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  knew  how  to  play  the  game  but  wanted  to  see  him  go 
through  an  embarrassing  explanation,  the  brave  ones  began. 
Soon  E.  Presley’s  grunts  and  groans  went  unheeded  amid 
giggles  and  guffaws. 
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At  the  suggestion  of  the  game  I was  appalled-  “Poet- 
office”  meant  kissing;  and,  according  to  Sister  Agnes  Loretto, 
kissing  was  a terrible  sin.  Good  girls  never  wore  shorts,  never 
went  to  immoral  movies,  and  never  kissed.  Yet  one  by  one  the 
reluctant  ones  joined  the  game.  Worried  not  only  about  their 
salvation  but  also  because  of  the  impending  situation,  I de- 
cided that  this  was  a definite  occasion  of  sin.  So  neither  their 
participation  nor  their  pleading  could  induce  me  to  play. 

“Oh,  come  on,  Ann.  It  won’t  hurt ; there’s  nothing  wrong 
with  it.” 

“No,”  I was  emphatic,  “no,  no,  no.” 

So  I was  dubbed  “Light-switcher.”  When  a boy  puckered 
his  lips  and  bent  over  his  choice,  I dramatically  turned  out  the 
light;  and  we  waited  for  the  “smack”  that  told  us  he  had 
reached  his  mark.  Then  I would  switch  on  the  light  again. 
Fascinating  at  first,  “post-office”  became  boring.  So,  as  “prop- 
man”,  I was  sent  upstairs  for  an  empty  bottle  to  play  “spin  the 
bottle.” 

The  part  of  the  basement  that  lay  between  the  recrea- 
tion room  and  the  stairs  was  very  dark  and  cluttered  with 
stacks  of  magazines  and  newspapers.  As  I reached  the  stairs, 
I paused  uncertainly  to  grope  for  the  railing.  From  behind  the 
steps  came  the  sound  of  hard  heels  against  a cement  floor,  and 
as  I turned,  an  awkward  hand  seized  my  arm  and  someone 
boldly  kissed  my  on  the  cheek.  Staring  foolishly  at  the  grinning 
boy  who  stood  before  me,  I grew  red,  first  from  embarrass- 
ment— but  embarrassment  quickly  changed  to  outrage. 

“You,  you,  Harry  Kellaher,  I hate  you.” 

But  Harry  never  heard  my  new-formed  opinion  of  him, 
for,  realizing  what  he  had  done,  he  quickly  disappeared.  Alone 
again,  I suddenly  felt  compelled  to  move.  I bolted  up  the  stairs, 
grabbed  the  closest  bottle  in  the  kitchen,  and  flew  down. 
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again.  When  I entered  the  recreation  room  it  3eemed  aa  if 
very  eye  were  watching  me  and  saying,  “We  know." 

“Did  you  get  it?"  someone  asked. 

“What?”  I swallowed  hard. 

“The  bottle.” 

“Oh.”  I handed  over  the  bottle  and  sunk  into  a chair, 
relieved.  But  the  relief  was  only  momentary,  for  as  I sat  there, 
automatically  turning  the  light  on  and  off,  the  feeling  of 
shame  that  I had  felt  a few  minutes  before  came  back  to  me. 
Clumsily  I tried  to  keep  my  eyes  averted  from  Harry  Kellaher, 
who  now  sat  innocently  across  from  me;  but  each  time  I 
would  look  up  just  in  time  to  see  him  turn  quickly  away,  yet 
always  leaving  behind  his  accusing  grin  like  the  silly  cat  that 
Alice  saw.  For  the  rest  of  the  evening  I hardly  dared  move, 
afraid  that  any  action  of  mine  might  add  to  his  amusement. 
So  gladly  I heard,  “Shh!  Here  comes  Mrs.  Malone.” 

Someone  hid  the  bottle;  someone  switched  on  the  light; 
someone  turned  on  the  record  player.  Boys  forgot  all  about 
their  shyness  as  they  hastened  to  find  a partner.  When  Mrs. 
Malone  stepped  in  the  room,  vve  were  all  dancing  again. 

“Well,  I hope  everyone  had  a good  time,”  she  said  gaily, 
“but  I think  it’s  time  to  leave.” 

“Thanks  a lot,  Mrs.  Malone,”  I muttered  as  I left.  “I  had 
a nice  time.” 

For  days  afterwards  I never  told  a soul  about  the  kiss,  but 
continued  to  growl  inwardly  at  my  former  antagonist.  The 
thought  of  the  dark  basement  and  the  awkward  hand  on  my 
arm  still  brought  the  color  to  my  face. 

Then  one  morning  my  mother  came  into  the  yard  with 
an  envelope  in  her  hand. 

“I  think  you  got  another  invitation  in  the  mail.  Would 
you  like  a new  dress  this  time?” 
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“No,”  I muttered,  feigning  nonchalance.  I was  examining 
my  newest  specimen  of  Hemiptera,  a small  stink  bug. 

“But  I’ll  bet,  Ann.  there’ll  be  food  and  . . 

“Yeah,  and  boys,  I know.  Nope,  I don’t  feel  like  going.’* 
I chose  a long  insect  pin  and  impaled  the  bug,  wiping  my 
hands  with  an  air  of  finality  on  my  jeans. 


In  the  beginning 
l asked 

Where  does  tomorrow  hide? 

Is  it  in  the  outward 

Rushing  ripple  of  a pond  Disturbed? 
Or  in  the  crawling 

Seething  life  on  a stone  Turned ? 

I HAVE  LOOKED. 

At  the  middle 
1 demanded. 

When  does  tomorrow  come? 

Does  it  come  xcith  the  onward 

Siceeping  tide  of  traffic  Released? 
Or  in  the  sudden 

Wailing  cry  of  a baby  Born? 

1 HAVE  WAITED. 

In  the  end 
I whisper 
Tomorrow  is  soon, 
ft  is  in  the  forward 

Static  beating  of  my  heart  Strained, 
ft  is  in  the  inviting 

Quietude  of  a sleep  Prepared. 


/ HAVE  FOUND. 


• Marie  Light 
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"S/ess  Me, 


Father  . . . * 


• Kay  Leitnef 


JgABS  and  I were  inseparable  friends  when  we  were  in  the 
first  grade  but  we  were  also  physical  and  temperamental 
opposites.  She  was  one  of  those  spindly  blondes,  all  legs  and 
arms,  but  who  usually  grow'  to  a tall  and  stately  grace.  She 
was  also  incorrigibly  bold  and  outspoken,  even  for  a seven- 
year-old. 

I was  sensitive  and  kept  to  myself.  Stubby,  brown-haired 
and  awkward,  I wros  like  a morning  glory  in  the  evening,  aH 
drawn  in  upon  itself,  secretive  and  brooding.  Only  when  the 
sun  that  was  Babs  shone  upon  me  did  I open  out  and  display 
whatever  blue  glory  was  in  me. 

This  usually  took  the  form  of  swallowed  giggles  at  pro- 
cession practices,  for  I was  quick  to  appreciate  Babs’  clandes- 
tine humor,  insupportably  funny  in  the  solemnity  of  the 
church.  We  were  caught  in  a joyful  complicity:  she  provided 
the  spark  and  I,  the  kindling,  so  that  no  matter  howr  much  we 
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learned  about  respectful  conduct  the  blaze  of  our  mirth  was 
certain  to  break  out 

This  was  especially  true  when  the  time  came  for  us  to 
make  our  first  confession.  I was  beginning  to  be  troubled  over 
our  misbehavior  but  even  that  didn’t  improve  it  The  nuns 
were  so  gentle  in  reproof  that  we  were  never  affected  for 
very  long. 

The  same  couldn’t  be  said  for  Monsignor  Hennessey,  how- 
ever. The  old,  gruff  Irishman  had  all  the  finesse  of  a dis- 
gruntled Goliath  when  it  came  to  correcting  children.  He  would 
hulk  over  the  pulpit  and  his  dark  black  eyebrows  would  pre- 
dominate over  his  silver  hair  like  coal  eyes  do  in  the  face  of 
a snow  man.  He  was  both  brilliant  and  kindly  but  neither 
quality  seemed  able  to  desert  his  piercing  eyes  and  project  it- 
self into  his  voice. 

“Confession,”  he  would  tell  us  as  we  sat  respectfully  in 
the  pews  looking  up  at  him,  “is  serious  business.”  One  look  at 
his  awe-inspiring  person  would  have  been  enough  to  convince 
us  even  without  the  lecture  that  followed.  He  did  give  us  one 
faint  beam  of  hope,  though,  when  he  suggested  that  Father 
Bradford  might  have  to  hear  our  confessions  in  the  case  that 
he  himself  had  to  attend  a pastors’  meeting. 

Father  Bradford,  the  young  assistant,  was  assigned  to 
teach  us  catechism  twice  a week,  but  on  his  own  he  managed 
to  be  available  for  frequent  hand-ball  games  at  recesses.  We 
liked  him.  It  did  not,  therefore,  seem  too  impossible  for  us 
to  say,  “Bless  me  Father,  for  I have  sinned  . . .”  to  Father 
Bradford.  We  had  done  so  in  “practice”  confessions  many 
times  and  all  he  ever  did  was  to  help  us  when  we  stumbled 
over  the  Act  of  Contrition.  Still,  as  the  time  came  near,  I 
grew  more  and  more  fearful  even  though  Babs  seemed  as  con- 
fident as  ever. 

It  was  one  week  before  the  dreaded  event  when  Babs 
suggested  we  inspect  the  confessional.  It  was  a Thursday  after 
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school,  when,  all  ignorant  that  the  next  day  was  First  Friday, 
I agreed,  pleased  with  the  boldness  of  the  idea.  I would  never 
have  done  it  alone,  never  even  thought  of  it,  in  such  awe  did 
I hold  the  holy  box  with  the  Christmas  tree  bulb  signalling 
over  the  door. 

The  church  was  afternoon-dim.  Babs  carefully  twisted  the 
brass  door  knob  and  pulled  the  door  open  an  inch  at  a time. 
With  each  screech  of  its  hinges  I felt  the  clutch  of  the  demons. 
Finally  it  was  open,  like  Pandora’s  box,  and  all  the  devils  of 
my  unknown,  unnamed  panic  flew  out  and  fanned  my  hot 
face  with  their  wings  as  they  fled. 

It  was  larger  than  a clothes  closet,  smaller  than  a prison 
cell.  It  had  a platform  to  kneel  on,  a window  with  a grille  over 
it,  a crucifix  looking  indulgently  down  on  the  bareness  of  the 
stall  and  a small,  high  window  which  let  in  the  last,  stray 
beams  of  sunlight. 

“Let’s  go  in,”  said  Babs.  “No,  wait.  You  go  in  this  side 
and  I’ll  go  in  Father’s  place  and  you  can  tell  me  your  sins.” 
I must  have  looked  as  stricken  as  I felt  because  she  laughed 
and  said,  “Oh,  just  ‘pretend’  sins.”  Then  she  gave  me  a slight 
shove  in  the  right  direction  and  I found  myself  inside.  Just 
as  I tinned  around  the  door  closed  with  a deafening  click  and 
I was  trapped. 

It’s  hard  to  describe  what  I felt  in  there,  alone  like  that, 
for  the  first  time  without  a Sister’s  voice  to  tell  me  what  to 
do.  I looked  around  at  every  mysterious  hole  in  the  sound- 
proof walls,  every  grain  in  the  polished  wood  of  the  window 
sill.  I looked  up  at  the  crucifix  and  saw  a lipstick  smear  on 
the  iron  feet  of  Christ,  looking  so  unexpectedly  bright  like 
blood.  And  I felt  a tension  of  being  confined  yet  wanting  to 
escape. 
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I beard  the  muffled  door-click  as  Babs  entered  Father’s 

box.  I heard  her  climb  up  on  his  chair  and  open  the  sliding  door 
between  us.  I stepped  on  the  platform  and  laid  my  ear  against 
the  grille  and  waited  for  her  voice  to  come  through.  “Can  you 
hear?”  she  whispered  hoarsely. 

“Yes,”  I said. 

“Hey,  listen,  there’s  a back  door  in  here.  I bet  it  opens 
to  the  outside.” 

I wasn’t  interested  in  hearing  any  more  details.  “Let’s 
get  out  of  here,”  I said. 

“What’s  the  matter?  Are  you  scared?”  she  taunted. 

“We  aren’t  supposed  to  be  in  here,”  I hedged. 

Then  we  both  listened.  Coming  down  the  aisle  were  the 
unmistakable,  uneven  steps  of  the  Monsignor  himself!  I heard 
Babs  snap  the  slide  shut,  step  off  the  chair  and  escape  through 
her  convenient  back  door.  After  that,  I was  on  my  own  and 
I knew  it  with  a clarity  of  realization  I have  seldom  experienc- 
ed since. 

I backed  into  the  far  corner  and  squatted  against  it, 
making  myself  as  small  as  I could.  Then  I took  a big  breath 
and  held  it  while  the  steps  grew  louder  and  more  menacing. 
Babs  had  indeed  closed  the  door  on  hope  when  she  had  closed 
it  on  me. 

The  Monsignor  passed  the  confessional.  I started  to 
breathe  again  but  I still  did  not  trust  myself  to  move.  I began 
to  hear  other  noises  from  the  outside  then,  people  knocking 
about  the  pews  and  rattling  rosaries.  That’s  when  I knew  I’d 
never  come  out  alive.  I would  die  there  in  the  confessional 
without  light,  without  air,  without  my  supper. 

Suddenly  the  back  door  opened  again  and  a light  came 
on  in  the  center  box.  The  Monsignor  was  beginning  the  con- 
fessions. I thank  my  guardian  angel  to  this  day  that  he  didn’t 
open  my  slide  first.  In  that  saving  instant  when  I heard  the 
other  slide  open,  I was  mobilized  and  out  of  the  confessional 
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before  a very  long  line  had  formed  outside.  I half-r&n  out  the 
nearest  door  without  looking  back,  as  if  my  great  sacrilege 
were  chasing  me. 

My  feet  hit  the  concrete  of  the  covered  walk  outside.  I 
reached  peak  acceleration  when  I saw  a black  cassock  ahead. 
1 tried  to  walk  but  it  was  too  late.  The  cassock  jarred  into 
focus  before  me.  It  was  Father  Bradford.  He  was  reading 
his  Breviary. 

"What’s  your  hurry?"  he  playfully  scolded.  Under  hiB 
kind  scrutiny  I became  speechless,  then  rattled,  then  tearful. 
"Want  to  tell  me  about  it?”  he  asked. 

I shook  my  head  “no”  but  Father’s  continued  concern 
soon  had  its  effect.  I agreed  to  make  my  first  confession  right 
then  and  he  promised  everything  would  be  all  right. 

When  my  class  made  their  first  confessions  the  next 
week,  I stood  behind  Babs  in  line.  She  gave  me  an  apprehensive 
look.  "It’s  the  Monsignor,”  she  whispered.  I smiled  confident- 
ly. I was  selfishly  full  of  my  wonderful  secret.  Only  the 
Monsignor  would  know  that  I was  already  a hardened  veteran 
of  this  "serious  business.” 
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/Jutte-moi,  Most  Ami 


U amour  est  dam  lea  coeurs  des  hommes 
Nc  laissant  pas  do  place 
Pour  la  haine 
Si  Vamour  est  assez  fort, 

Pour  que  la  haine  soit  harree  des  coeurs. 

Mats  quelquefois  on  trouve 

Une  sorte  de  trou 

Dans  le  coeur  qu’  on  peut  tracer 

Jusqu’a  VorgueU 

Qui  trouble  beaucoup  d’  antes 

Et  alors  une  entree  se  forme 

Pour  le  mecontentement  et  la  haine. 

Done,  il  faut  eviter  VorgueU,  mon  cher, 
Que  nous  n’ayons  pas 
Un  trou  comme  cela 
Dam  nos  coeurs. 

On  a assez  de  difficulte  dans  Vamour 
Sans  qu’  on  ne  saehe  rien  de  la,  haine. 

S’  il  te  plait,  mon  ami,  aime-mo%. 

Et  je  boucherai 
Tous  les  trous  d’orgueil 

Dans  ton  coeur. 


• Niamey  Scfawfoc 
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On  $ooks 


THE  EDCE  OF  TOMORROW 
By  Thomas  Dooley 

Even  before  the  coinage  of  the 
phrase  ‘‘anti  - American,”  George 
III  was  vociferously  and  tyranni- 
cally ordering  the  massacre  of  the 
colonial  militia.  The  American  colo- 
nists seemed  to  have  become  too 
big  for  their  already  chubby-size 
britches  and  it  was  now  time  to 
apply  some  stiff  parental  disci- 
pline. His  attitude  toward  these 
warmongers  was  strikingly  similar 
to  that  of  the  persona  to  whom  this 
handy  epithet  is  applied  today.  The 
modern  non-American  thinks  of 
the  colonists-of-yesteryear  as  simp- 
ly overgrown  children. 

Hemingway’s  experience  in 
Europe  brought  this  point  home 
to  him  and  he  expresses  this  view 
literally  through  the  British  white 
hunter  in  The  Short,  Happy  Life  of 
Francis  Macomber  who  categorizes 
Macomber,  the  American,  as  the 
type  that  remains  forever  adoles- 
cent. And  one  of  the  most  recent 
and  striking  examples  of  this  at- 
titude toward  Americans  is  display- 
ed by  Graham  Greene  in  The  Quiet 
American.  Pyle,  the  milk-bar,  crew- 
cut  type  American  bent  on  forc- 
ing democracy  down  the  cafe-au- 
lait,  colored  throats  of  the  poor 
stupid  Vietnamese,  ironically  be- 
comes the  cause  of  numerous  bomb- 
ings and  deaths. 

Into  this  atmosphere  where 
Americans  are  classified  as  rash 
juveniles,  determined  to  prove  to 
their  European  and  Asian  ances- 
tors that  they  are  right,  comes  a 
young  man  named  Thomas  Dooley. 
He  represents  America’s  answer 
to  a veritable  barrage  of  satire. 


Mr.  Dooley,  a young  American 
in  his  late  twenties,  first  told 
his  story  to  the  public  in  a book 
entitled  DELIVER  US  FROM 
EVIL.  In  simple,  straight-for- 
ward language  he  wrote  of  his 
experiences  as  the  sole  Navy 
doctor  in  charge  of  processing 
nearly  a million  people  from  the 
port  of  Haiphon — nearly  a mil- 
lion sick  and  dying  people,  who 
chose  to  leave  their  homelands 
in  order  to  escape  the  Commu- 
nist regime  scheduled  to  consume 
North  Vietnam  after  the  arbi- 
trary dichotomizing  of  their  na- 
tion by  the  Geneva  Treaty. 

These  people  and  their  needs 
impressed  themselves  so  intensely 
upon  this  young  Navy  doctor  that 
he  returned  on  his  own  funds  with 
two  young  men  and  a million  dol- 
lars of  donated  medicines  to  the 
country  of  Laos.  This  his  second 
3tory  he  wrote  in  a book  entitled 
The  Edge  of  Tomorrow. 

Stylistically,  the  second  book  is 
far  superior  to  the  first.  The  nar- 
rative is  more  coherent.  There  is 
a new  terseness  in  the  grasp  of 
the  language.  There  is  more  than 
a probability  that  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  first  book  was 
never  rewritten.  It  was  sold  in 
rough  manuscript  form.  The  second 
book  is  the  product  of  many  re- 
visions— six,  as  a matter  of  fact. 
Neither  of  these  books,  however, 
is  great  literature;  neither  will  hit 
the  best  sellers’  list,  the  current 
paragon  of  success.  But  the  story 
each  tells  will  live  as  long  as  one 
man  lives  in  need  of  another  man's 
help. 


Appealing  to  all  readers,  this 
story  bears  a special  message  to 
the  youth  of  America.  Thomas 
Dooley  is  the  “typical”  American. 
Practically  spoon-fed  from  the  time 
of  his  infancy,  protected  from  the 
multitude  of  evils  which  could  have 
beset  him,  it  was  not  until  as  a 
lieutenant  (junior  grade)  that  he 
became  head  of  the  camp  for  pro- 
cessing the  Vietnamese  expatriates 
that  he  first  felt  the  yoke  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

Dooley  learned  from  the  militant 
Christianity  of  the  refugees  the 
true  brotherhood  of  man  and  re- 
turned with  five  companions,  with- 
out pay  or  material  recompense  of 
any  kind,  to  a remote  part  of  the 
world,  to  a tiny  village  near  the 
border  of  Red  China. 

His  purpose  was  two-fold:  to 
combat  the  greatest  evils  afflict- 
ing this  world  today— disease  and 
Communism.  And  his  purpose  in 
writing  the  second  of  these  books 
is  here  quoted  from  the  last  chap- 
ter: “I  wanted  to  tell  America 
about  Laos,  and  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  we  can  span  the  gap 
between  nations  with  a bridge 
whose  fibers  are  woven  of  com- 
passion ....  And  especially  I 
wanted  to  show  that  we  Ameri- 
cans possess  an  instrument  not 
too  well  developed,  more  power- 
ful than  any  bomb  yet  devised. 
It  is  the  force  that  can  relieve 
ugliness  and  tragedy.  It  is  the 
force  of  gentleness.” 

In  Dooley’s  book  and  Greene’s 
we  see  two  men  reacting  in  dif- 
ferent ways  to  the  same  situation. 


Dooley,  the  real  American,  seeing 
the  miserable  conditions  of  the 
leprous  and  tubercular  peoples  of 
the  country,  sacrifices  a lucrative 
practice  and  endangers  his  life  to 
help  his  brothers,  and  to  combat 
Communism  by  showing  these 
people  the  spirit  of  democracy  in. 
operation.  Pyle,  Greene’s  fiction- 
alized American,  sides  with  the 
guerrilla  underground,  blasts  out 
any  group  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  his  progress  toward  supposed 
emancipation  of  the  Vietnamese 
and  continues  hypocritically  to  talk 
of  the  God-given  rights  of  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

One  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  this  book  is  the  series 
of  photos  taken  of  the  Laotian 
peoples  and  the  young  men  who 
aided  Dooley.  Decidedly  vivid 
word  imagery  could  never  dupli- 
cate the  telling  effect  these 
camera-portraits  have  on  the  hu- 
man emotions.  Hungry,  diseased 
humanity  looks  out  with  eyes  at 
times  steadfast  in  their  faith, 
at  other  times  frightened  and  un- 
sure before  the  white  doctor’s 
magic. 

Of  these  people  Dr.  Dooley  says, 
“We  kept  telling  ourselves  that 
these  people  are  our  brothers.  As 
free  men,  we  must  remember  that 
we  have  a duty  to  them.”  At  times 
he  despaired  and  asked  himself 
whether  a small  medical  mission 
could  really  combat  the  onslaught 
of  disease  and  the  dynamic  appeal 
of  Communism.  Perhaps  his  answer 
came  from  Ion,  a little  boy  he 
pulled  through  a nearly  fatal  seige: 
“Kenoi  mak  Thanh  Mo  li.  (I  like 
the  Americans  a lot.)” 
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Profiles  . . . 


NANCY  SCHMITZ,  junior,  is  a French  major  and  editor 
of  the  GOLDEN  ECHO.  She  is  also  business  manager  of  THE 
TERESIAN.  She  has  won  prizes  both  in  poetry  and  playwrit- 
ing in  the  Young  Catholic  Writers  contest.  VIRGINIA  BAR- 
THOLOME,  also  a junior,  is  an  English  major  and  editor  of 
THE  TERESIAN.  Virginia  writes  a weekly  youth  column  in 
the  Kansas  City -St.  Joseph  Register.  She  was  called  before 
an  interviewing  committee  this  month  as  a candidate  for  a 
Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship.  Another  junior  contributor  to 
THE  GOLDEN  ECHO  is  MARIE  LIGHT,  English  major. 
Marie  is  particularly  interested  in  languages  and  at  present 
is  studying  Russian  “on  the  side.” 

KAY  LEITNER,  sophomore  and  future  secondary  Eng- 
lish teacher,  placed  third  with  her  book  review  in  the  recent 
Youth  Catholic  Writers  contest.  Kay  writes  copy  for  the  Year- 
book, too.  Her  contributions  to  this  issue  of  the  literary  maga- 
zine include  a short  story  based  on  personal  experience  and 
an  essay  on  Conrad.  ANNA  JANE  WRIGHT,  sophomore,  is 
president  of  her  class.  She  is  also  an  English  major.  Her  con- 
tribution to  this  issue  is  a short  story.  LINDA  LAYNE, 
another  sophomore  English  major,  gives  us  a free  verse  poem 
on  family  life.  Linda  speaks  from  experience,  being  the  eldest 
of  five. 

JOAN  BARTHOLOME,  freshman  nurse,  contributes  a 
scoop  on  family  reactions  to  the  meaning  of  love.  Joan  is  one 
of  eleven  children.  MARIAN  O’BRIEN,  freshman,  shares  her 
ideas  of  a child’s  World  War  II.  ANN  OPOKA,  another  fresh- 
man nurse,  gives  us  an  essay  on  her  dad  and  the  problem  of 
dating.  ANN  BANFIELD,  freshman,  received  recognition  last 
year  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  contest  in  the  highschool  division. 
Her  present  contribution  is  a short  story  entitled  “The  Kiss.’* 
All  the  material  contributed  by  the  freshmen  was  written  in 
the  Advanced  Composition  Class. 

ANN  STROBACH,  sophomore  art  major,  has  done  the 
illustrations  for  this  winter  issue. 
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